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the track suitable to their calibre. In rubbing the tools
upon the but! the burnisher uses considerable pressure, by
which a very brilliant surface is imparted to the face, and
upon which the beauty of the burnishing greatly depends.

The burls for bloodstone burnishers are made in the
same way as the above, but the groove or channel must
correspond with the thickness of the instrument, which
in some cases is nearly Jth of an inch; whereas the
stoutest steel burnisher seldom exceeds ^ inch in thick-
ness. The material used for producing a highly-polished
face on the bloodstone is putty powder (oxide of tin),
which is applied in the same way as rouge for the steel
burnishers.

In preparing silver or plated work for burnishing it is
first scoured all over with fine silver sand, and warm soap
and water applied with a piece of soft flannel, after which
it is thoroughly well rinsed in warm water, and then wiped
dry with a soft diaper or old linen rag. The burnisher then
prepares a small quantity of warm soapsuds in a gallipot
or other convenient vessel, which she places on the table
near her right hand. Having selected one of the burnish-
ing tools and rubbed it on the buff, she dips it in the
soap and water, holding it in her hand with the handle
resting on the little finger near the knuckle, and under the
first, second, and third fingers, while the thumb rests upon
the top of the haft or handle; by this means the tool is
held firmly in the hand, and can be used with the necessary
force. The continued pressure upon the lower joint of the
little finger produces an extensive corn. The first tool
used is one of the larger and thinner burnishers, and this is
held in a slanting direction on the work, and passed back-
wards and forwards with moderate pressure until the whole